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forces from the east crossed the Tigris and overran Sumer.
From the havoc caused by the double invasion the Sumerians
never recovered, and their history as an independent nation
stops at this point. Sir Leonard Woolley quotes a contem-
porary lamentation found in the ruins of Nippur, in which
the fate of Sumer is already linked with that of the last king
of Ur.1'1 It runs :

When they overthrew, when order they destroyed

Then like a deluge all things together the Elamite consumed.

Whereunto,  O Sumer, did they change thee ?

The sacred dynasty from the temple they exiled

They demolished the city, they demolished the temple,

They seized the rulership of the land.

By the command of Enlil order was destroyed,

By  the storm-spirit of Anu hastening over  the  land it was

seized away.

Enlil directed his eyes towards a strange land.
The divine Ibi-sin was carried to Elam.

The remaining years of the third millennium B.C. witness
the death-throes of a great nation. The period is generally
known as the ' Dynasty of Isin and Larsa', because in these
two provinces, promoted for the last time to the doubtful
privilege of calling themselves city-states, two lines of gov-
ernors reigned simultaneously, alternately allying themselves
with the Elamites or squabbling among themselves. It is
possible, though not easy, to reconstruct the story of these
two hundred years of internecine struggles between the
divided southern provinces and their foreign rivals, during
which the Sumerian Empire peacefully disintegrated. But
since the process really consists of stringing together the
evidence of a series of isolated texts such as dedications, date-
formulas or genealogical inscriptions, and amplifying or
disguising its inadequacy with the conventional phrases and
speculations used by historians to create a narrative, I do not
here propose to make the attempt. By far the most significant
political development during the period is the meteoric rise of
a new state in the very centre of southern Iraq, with sufficient
virility to challenge both the surviving Sumerian authority
and the interference of Elam. This was Babylon, where a
group of western Semites had already presumed to adopt as
their patron an obscure Akkadian god called Marduk, thus
flouting the contemporary Sumerian tradition, and were